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REPORT. 



To the President and Members of the San Francisco Medi- 
cal Benevolent Society: 

Tour committee appointed to take appropriate action 
regarding the death of Doctor Frederick J. Zeile, one 
of the earliest members of this society, beg to present 
the following biographical memoir of our late confrere. 

Tour committee regret that the want of accessible 
detail to illustrate the early life of this most remark- 
able man, has prevented this sketch from being as com- 
plete as could have been desired. 

Doctor Frederick J. Zeile was bom April 14, 1809, 
in Eeutingen, Kingdom of Wurtemberg, (before the 
German Confederation). He pursued a full course of 
classics in the schools of his native town, graduating 
with the highest honors. He then entered the Univer- 
sities of Tubingen and Heidelberg, where he greatly 
distinguished himself in his student life, graduating in 
medicine in 1835, and successfully passing his State 
examination in 1837. The subject of his graduating 
Thesis was **0n the Resection of Bones," which at- 
tracted special attention in surgery at the time, both 
at home and abroad, from the then new and original 
studies, dissection and demonstrations, therein con- 
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tained. Thi» cla«H of operations in conservative sur- 
gery rapidly grew in favor from the signal success that 
attended them; and his government gave public rec- 
ognition to his scientific qualifications by the present- 
ation of a gold medal. He was further delegated at 
the government expense to visit the leading hospitals 
of Europe for observation and study in the interest of 
medical science, and he so well acquitted himself of 
the duties imposed upon him, that, on his return, he 
was at once established among the leading medical 
men of his day, and received his appointment as one of 
the physicians of the Royal family; and especially en- 
joyed, the patronage of the Duchess of Newberg, the 
sister of the King of Wurtemberg He was then ap- 
l)ointcd to the staff of the Catharinen Hospital at Stutt- 
gart, one of the best appointed free hospitals at that 
ti 111(5 existing in Germany. In his connection with this 
institution he established a Chair in ''Orthopedic Sur- 
gery," and elevated into a Hi)ecialty, a branch of surgery 
which hitherto had been completely neglected, or con- 
sidered of minor interest and importance in the profes- 
sion. Here, also, ho continued his investigations, alto- 
g(!tli(jr original, on the modifying influence of the "Bath" 
in its varied forms, on diseased conditions of the human 
body, and in its relation to Hygiene and Therapeutics; 
and which he finally developed into a system, as an 
important adjunct in skillful hands for the successful 
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undiminished light up to the time of his decease, which 
occurred in the seventy-fifth year of his age (April 20, 
1884) at Monte Carlos, a lovely watering place on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, world-famed for the salu- 
brity of its climate, and whither he had painfully found 
his way, trusting in vain for a palL'ation of the symptoms, 
which the humid sea-bound coast of California failed to 
afford. 

For several years prior to his death, he had been a 
great sufferer from diabetes, which had unfortunately 
rendered it impossible for him to carry out the magnifi- 
cent plans he had at one time conceived, matured, and 
had delineated by his architect, to erect a monumental 
structure in this city, to be dedicated to sanitary pur- 
poses for the public good. Italian marble was the 
fabric he designed for this palace, as a symbol of the 
purity of the love with which he regarded his profes- 
sion. Possessed at this time of a colossal fortune, 
it was readily within his possibility to transform his 
air castles into solid masonry. 

Apart from his professional income, which had al- 
ways been exceptionally large, his adroit business 
sagacity, which guided the natural speculative tenden- 
cies of his mind, generally insured uniform success, in 
the manifold operations at large to which he gave his 
attention, including mining and real estate speculations, 
and ventures in agriculture, commerce, etc. In each 
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and all things that engaged his mind he was progres- 
sive, and not the less a Humanitarian. The miner, the 
mechanic, the farmer — what calling could be named 
that had not felt the touch of his rewarding hand? The 
vast amounts of money expended in experimental min- 
ing and laboratory work, in the devise of new and 
improved machinery, and in the reclamation of over- 
flowed lands, would make a startling figure, even when 
the ample fortune of one who was several times a 
millionaire is considered. 

Although one of the earlier members of our Society, he 
could rarely, on account of weakened physical powers, 
participate in its deliberations, yet was always interested 
in its progress and permanency. How well he remem- 
bered us is shown in the handsome donation he has 
bequeathed to us in his will. The annual interest of 
this sum, well invested, will go very far toward fulfiling 
his ideas, as expressed to one of the members of your 
committee just previous to what was destined to prove 
his final departure from the city, so dear to his thoughts, 
*' To aid in the permanent foundation of a medical 
library and laboratory for professional culture and im- 
provement." May we not promise to the ever present 
memory of our departed confrhe that the seed thus sown 
shall be carefully planted and tenderly watched over as 
it thrives, until it shall bear ripe fruit to extend to the 
next generations, and thereby perpetuate the praise of 
his generous name. 
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A technical analysis of the attributes of his character 
would puzzle the descriptive powers of the most pro- 
found metaphysician. The head that crowned his 
shoulders suggested the massive brain that was roofed 
within; exaggerated features, illuminated with a flash- 
ing eye, set deeply in the shadow of an overreaching 
forehead, which might exhibit a repose, that was an 
utter blank to the inquisitive spectator who sought to 
penetrate the inner thought; or when aroused, a mobility 
that amply gesticulated the raging passion that might 
burn within; or almost feminine graces might gather 
about the outlines of the mouth, when the gentle side 
of his nature was appealed to and won. 

In external manner, generally harsh and brusque in 
his contact with the world, it was a mask assumed to 

prevent the betrayal of the sentiments that were strug- 
gling to confess themselves, as it were, without his 
consent. Generous-hearted to the last degree , he seemed 
to consider the expressions of his feelings a weakness, 
and strove in his eccentric way to conceal them — an 
eccentricity that was natural and free from all affect- 
ation — eccentric, or perhaps original rather, in all his 
methods of mental action. For instance, if he chanced 
to agree with you in opinion, which was rarely the case, 
or was drawn to your conclusions, it would be by an 
altogether different mental road than that travelled by 
the average world; yet always docile and tractable, if 
convinced he was met by truth and sincerity. 



In his personal tastes he was refined, aesthetic — simply 
elegant. This statement would seem to be an extraordi- 
nary liberty of language to one who knew him but su- 
pei^cially. Were one to visit him in his own home, he 
would be received with all the courtesy and hospitality 
that adorns the gentleman of the old school. He would 
find him surrounded by beautiful and rare objects of 
art and virtu which he had collected in his various 
travels. The most dainty service was employed to 
meet his peirsonal tastes. Nothing common or preten- 
tious dwelt around him. 

From his fluent use of monosyllabic words, especially 
expletives, drawn from the Old Testament — ^for his dic- 
tion was always most earnest, even upon the simplest 
topics — he has often been misjudged and thought to be 
lacking in delicacy and refinement. Yet no one ever 
heard a vulgar phrase or jest escape his lips, which, 
with his keen sense of the ridiculous, was remarkable, 
when we consider the suspicious quality of the humor 
that is most apt to excite professional risibles. 

But it is in the solid characteristics of the intellect, 
that we must look for the secret of his power over his 
fellow men. We will glance only at some of the qual- 
ities that made him so marked a man in his profession, 
omitting all references to those mental attributes which 
enabled him to compete so successfully with the most 
prominent business men of the day, and bind them to 
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him in the strongest ties of businesa confidence auJ 
personal intimacy and friendship, which, when once 
formed, uaually remained unbroken until death should 
order their irreTocable dissolution. 

Essentially professional position in life is greatly de- 
termined by the preliminary training and the advantages 
the candidate can command in his _elementary cotirae. 
The mind must be correctly worked whilst in the plas- 
tic state of early years, if you design a perfect image 
to grow out of shapeless clay. The right use of early 
opportunities is just as important to perfect genius, 
gifted with the power to create, as to educate talent, 
which has to content itself with producing honorable 
imitations. Da. Zeilb occupied in his youth this happy 
position for fertilization, bo to speak, in being able to 
frequent the best schools and having the most distin- 
guished teacherswhichthe Germany of his day afforded. 
He was taught how to study aform of disease, the same as 
any form of existence is studied in natural history. He 
thus early learned here to make a name define a disease, 
instead of twisting and diatoitiug a disease to give def- 
inition to a name, as is apt to be the case where medi- 
cine is studied in the closet and without clinical ex- 
periences. Thus was originated at the bedside a self- 
confidence, which could not but tittract and hold the 
faith of the patient when he came in contact with the 
world to practice his profession. This self-reliance nata- 
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rally assumed an exaggerated form on account of the 
peculiarities of his temper, which, overcome with haras- 

m 

sing suffering, tended, with increase of years, more 

and more to isolate him from intimate association with 

the profession at large. As his reputation grew, his 

f patients would very rarely solicit consultations, having 

the satisfied conviction that it was useless to seek for 
further illumination, if his light, which was the light 
of the sun, failed to make vision more clear. Hence it 
followed that he was much better understood and ap- 
preciated by the public than by his professional col- 
leagues, to whom he was generally unknown, unless 
through the tongues of idle gossip, to which we are ' 
not apt to look for reliable information. It was^ thus 
made easy for professional misunderstandings to arise, 
and, whether well founded or not, as there was little 
opportunity for explanations to be offered, they naturally 
developed more or less bitterness of feeling, in which 
Dr. Zeile, when his characteristic acerbity in criticism 
is considered, very rarely yielded the controversy as 
the party vanquished. 

It is obvious that the general management of his 
cases and plans of treatment could not but be strongly 
accentuated by the individuality of his character. He 
was the ardent student of nature and not the partisan 
of any particular school of practice. His knowledge of 
what might be called the armament of medicine, in 
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which term we will include Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, etc., was very extended. He was always on 
the watch for the slightest indication of pathological 
changes, and with the finesse, so characteristic of the 
German mind, was never at a loss for the particular rem- 
edy to be applied. He never wrote a prescription, 
however, without a positive feeling of its necessity, and 
conclusive reasons to sustain its administration, which 
from his standpoint were final and not admitting of ar- 
gument. 

He always remained an aggressive advocate of the 
"Bath" as an important auxiliary in the treatment 
' of disease. It was a great personal satisfaction to 
him toward the closing years of his life, to note how 
mainly through his individual efforts, dating from the 
commencement of his professional career, this import- 
ant system of medication had been rescued from the 
hands of charlatanism, and placed in a position where 
its intelligent administration had proved so valuable a 
factor in the relief of human suffering; its employment 
becoming daily more and more extended, and, indeed, 
now strongly advocated in the most learned centres of 
medical culture in the United States and Great Britain, 
as well as on the Continent. Beside the multitude of 
privnte bathing establishments daily coming into use in 
our principal cities, no large hospital system is considered 
perfect without a complete apparatus for administering 
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the hot or cold water bath, hot-air or vapor baths, or 
the various forms of medicated baths, which have proved 
of so much value in the treatment of special affections. 
For himself, a chronic sufferer from diabetes, he was 
wont to rely upon the palliative influence of the Turk- 
ish bath for his relief. It had a wonderful effect in 
quenching the thirst which pursued him, and removed 
the intolerable dryness of the skin, which at times in this 
affection, is a more harassing feature than the thirst. 
There is no doubt his life was essentially prolonged for 
years, by its kindly tonic effects on his gradually sinking 
constitutional powers. 

From his benevolent forethought sprang the sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a free public bath house in 
our midst, at a cost of $150,000, for the benefit of our 
population, and which is found practically enrolled in 
the record of those splendid charities, to establish 
which, and carry them into practical operation, his late 
client and friend, fellow citizen and fellow countryman, 
James Lick, has devoted his colossal fortune. 

In the practice of surgery, for which his temperament 
especially qualified him, his experiences were large 
and varied. We may readily infer that he was not 
likely to falter in any operation that promised to afford 
escape for the patient, however bold or heroic the pro- 
cedure that the urgency of the case demanded. Still, 
he was never impressed with that portion of the spirit 
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of progressive surgery — which is claimed to be a Cali- 
fornia inspiration, and which for the welfare of the hu- 
man family abroad he hoped would be held fast within 
our borders by the natural barrier of our Sierra Neva- 
das — as to make ante-mortem operations in hopeless 
cases, for the sake merely of gratifying a profitless curi- 
osity, or substantiating an uncertain diagnosis; and when 
his patients, as often happened, pertinaciously insisted 
on an operation against his better judgment, they 
wishing to assume the responsibilities of the procedure, 
with a sort of grim humor, he would recommend them 
to the address of some undertaker as the party best quali- 
fied to administer in their cases. 

All are aware of the importance of vigilant discipline 
in the management of critical cases of disease; a disci- 
pline that admits of no repose or sleep, and if he ex- 
hibited a growling and arbitrary manner at the bedside, 
it was an assumed exaggeration of character to insure 
the most positive attention to the instructions neces- 
sary to conduct the case to a successful issue. Literally, 
his was the heart of the lamb hid away under the skin 
of a lion. To see him raging about the sick room, 
robed in his shaggy coat of fur which enveloped his 
body to the ankles, and which he was in the habit of 
wearing constantly either within or out of doors, it 
would cause a smile to learn that it was only the growl 
of a huge man, that disturbed the stillness of the apart- 
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ment, which at the next moment was changed into the 
gentle accents of sympathy and encouragement, with 
which his regal nature overflowed. 

We have already transcended the limits we had pro- 
posed to ourselves in this desultory review of the char- 
acter and genius of our late associate. Only those who 
knew him intimately can tell how difficult the task to 
render in language adequate honor to his memory; and 
we sincerely trust that the enrollment of his name on 
our list of membership may continue as in the past, in 
the indefinite future, to act as a lasting stimulus to ad- 
vance the professional interests for which our society 
was founded. *' Esto pet'petuor Such is our interpreta- 
tion of the hidden meaning that is conveyed under the 
guise of his generous bequest. 

Signed by Committee: 

A. F. Sawyer, M. D., 
W. H. Brunner, M. D., 
W. Ayer, M. D. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jnn^ 21, 1884. 
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